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THE MOTION PICTURE AUDIENCE: A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF FILM RESEARCH 



As an object for scholarly inquiry, the notion picture medium has 
historically drawn considerable research attention from historians, aestheticians , 
and students of law and technology. Research studies from these various 
disciplinary perspectives are justified as being "needed for the individual 
wishing to gain a fuller understanding of cinema. For instance, one might - 
validly argue that it is, prima facie, "natural" to study the creators — 
the filmmakers of motion pictures; and even the most cursory search of the 
literature reveals a plethora of such work. Moreover, the history and develop- 
ment of the motion picture medium has teen wel l-<lccumented , as have a variety 
of legal issues." Somewhat surprising, however, is the paucity of valid and 
reliable research of the recipients — the consumers — of motion pictures. 
Leaving, for the moment, the purposes and goals of social science aside, it 
seems intuitively reasonable to presume that the "manufacturers" of the 
"commodity" would for, if no other reason, economic motives, be keenly in- 
terested in such research to maximize profits. A second intuitively sensible 
assumption, again based upon financial motivation, would be that the world's 
largest and most prolific film producers — Hollywood — should be among the 
most attentive, encouraging, and supportive patrons — if not initiators — 
for film audience studies. Historically, and contrary to intuition, however, 
this was not the case. After a half a century of existence and popular 
acceptance, the powers in Hollywood were, for the most part, antagonistic 
toward and shewed disdain for audience research. As HandeD recounts: "In 
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there was only a handful of persons who did not reject film research 

outright. Most condemned it without trial even though research was an 

2 

established and useful part of other businesses." Contemporaneously, 
Lazarsfeld, writing from the perspective of social science research, noted that 
"mere descriptive audience research has not developed so much with movies as 
witli the other media." 3 Hansel was to reiterate his and Lazarsf eld's point 
again in 1953: "Audience research is well entrenched in all media of mass 
conminications except the film." 1 * Today, the state of the art in film 
audience research has perhaps been best summarized by Simonet:^ "Motion 
picture audience research has been growing as a science from humble be- 
ginnings to irore grandiose beginnings. Eut it seems always to have been 

5 

making beginnings." 

The purposes of this paper are tv.ofold: first, to enumerate, docu- 
ment, and sort -out the variety of .reasons — although in many instances 
"excuses" might te a better term historically offered about why film 
audience research has not been conducted; second, to suggest some specific 
research directions for film audience research. Preceding these discussions 
a brief rationale detailing the importance of film audience research will be 
presented. 

Guback has written that "the literature about film deals overwhelmingly 
with surface phenomena" and that "this situation hardly contributes to a 
comprehensive understanding of what film is all about. ,: He makes a compel- 
ling case for an "institutional approach" to film research; such an appirach 
"analyzes the economic and industrial structures and arrangements involved 
in cinema, and the means by which information and entertainment are pro- 
cessed and allocated as ccnrodities . " The material discussed in the present 
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paper, as will be seen, dovetails with and complements Guback's argument, 

albeit from a somewhat different point of view: whereas the institutional 

approach Guback outlines "explains the way a society organizes the pro- 

g 

duction and distribution of its entertainment and information," here 
the discussion is centred on the consumption process of such entertain- 
ment and information by various audience aggregates. Thus, the consumption 
process — in the broadest sense of the phrase — can be seen as an im- 
portant and necessary correlate to the organizational aspects of motion 
pictures. In fact, it can be asserted, these two approaches are clearly 
not mutually exclusive and are separated at the present only for purposes 
of analytical clarity; future research will — or least should — be 
directed at a synthesis of the institutional and consumptional literature. 

I: Why Study the riln Audience? 
Systematic study of the film audience properly, but not necessarily 
exclusively, falls within the purview of social scientists trained ~ : n such 
academic disciplines as communications, psychology, and sociology, among 
others. While social scientists, enamored with the other major media of 
mass communications, have consistently and prolifically gone about the 
business of conducting studies resulting in the compiling of encyclopedic 
volumes devoted to the audience for the medium of their interest, the 
research field on film audiences is largely unexplored. The mass communi- 
cations student in search of audience analysis for any of the contemporary 
mass media but one — motion pictures — is faced (perhaps intimidated 
would be a better term in some instcinces) with fomidabie and seemingly 
never-ending card catalogue drawers, journal articles, convention papers, 
books, and governmental literature. Film audience researchers, on the 
other hand, typically find themselves inundated with a veritable forest 
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of verbiage, little of which is theoretically and ir.ethodologica] ly systematic, 

coherent, or valid* The dearth of published empirical data on vhe film 

audience is clearly illustrated by a recent comprehensive bibliography of 

7 

such research which reported only 132 entries since I960* Although the 

quantity of studies might seem impressive, it is hardly so when considered 

8 

from the perspective of a medium with a nearly one hundred year history* 
The title of this paper implies that the study of film audiences is 
in some way a useful activity and therefore in need of research attention. 
Perhaps, it might be argued, such research is neither useful nor mean- 
ingful and hence there lies the explanation for the scarcity of such work.' 
Thus, to introduce this discussion, attention must be paid tc assertions 
of this nature. 

Historically one would think that A. 0. Tate's published regret at 

not having noted even the name of the first kinetoscope patron on April 6, 

9 

1894 ought to have served as an impetus for related research enceavors. 
Such was not to te the case. Systematic analysis of the early film audience 
would, today, be useful insofar as it would provide baseline data upon 
which a multitude of future comparisons might have been made; this, as 
with other historically-based arguments, j.s abundantly clear given the 
lucidity of 20-20 hindsight. Succinctly stated, we have a sharp picture 
of the industrial end technological development of the medium while, 
comparatively, the development and growth of the medium's audience is, 
at best, a fuzzy, soft-focus image characterized by anrchair philosophy 
and (often apocryphal) reminiscence. 

A second important reason for studying film audiences is the amount 
of money consumers spend on movies. The most currently available and 
complete data (1976) shew that, while motion pictures account for only 
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4,12% of the total U.S. recreational expenditures, they are responsible 
for an astonishing 53.3G% of the total U.S. si .ctator amusement expenditures - 
this despite the availability of a variety of alternative leisure time 
spectator choices. The popularity of movies, then, as measured by recreational 
expenditures, warrants research attention. 

Third, althcjugh movies account for more than half the recreational 
dollar, U.S. cinema attendance has dramatically declined over the years: 
What factors explain this? A brief example illustrates the importance of 
and one possible answer to this question. In 1930 the U.S. had a popula- 
tion of slightly more than 123 million 11 and an average weekly film attend- 
ance of 90 million. 12 1930 was also the year in which the first study of 
attitudes toward movies was reported. 13 Results of the early attitude 

research shewed that patrons held favorable attitudes toward the medium. 14 

15 ' • 

In 1970 the total U.S. population had grown by 65% to 203 million while 
the average weekly film attendance had dropped by 83% (since 1930) to 15 
million. 16 Concurrent with the declining weekly admissions were less 
favorable attitudes toward motion pictures. One reason why the average 
U.S. weekly movie attendance has plummeted by more than half in the space 
of HO years may be the shift in movie-goers c attitude toward the medium; 
unfortunately, the study of peoples' attitudinal inclination toward movies 
has been virtually neglected and hence the above argument's credibility 
and comprehensiveness suffers. 1 '' 

Fourth, and closely related to the point made above, in spite of the 
precipitous decline in attendance over the years, box office records con- 
tinue to be broken annually by a' few films, inflation notwithstanding. 
This observation suggests the hypothesis that while movie attendance 
generally has diminished", there continues to exist what Jarvie has labeled 
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,f the special occasion audience": normally infrequent film-goers who attend only 

18 

selected productions. The composition of this audience and the motivational 

factors accounting for their attendance in such tremendous numbers at films 

19 

such as Star Wars ($175 million) or The Empire Strikes Back ($120 million) 

20 

beg for scholarly scrutiny yet have been neglected. 

.Thus, in surnmary, it has been suggested above that, if carefully and sys- 
tematically conducted, movie audience research offers the potential for impor- 
tant historical and behavioral explanations regarding large audiences and their 
interaction with a popular mass medium. Clearly, the brief rationale presented 
here for investijating the film audience should be viewed as heuristic rather 
than definitive: a multitude of other reasons, of equal or greater importance, 
might also be suggested. Perhaps a final coinr.ent to the question "Why study the 
film audience?" is: to provide an accurate accounting, grounded in theory, of 
the film-goers 1 jotives for attendance, the gratifications they derive from the 
movie experience, and the effect of mcvics on audiences . 

II: reasons for the Dearth of Data on Film Audiences 

In his first annual report to the Motion Picture Association of America (MPAA) 

in 194 G, MPAA president Eric Jolinson stated that "The motion picture industry 

probably knows less about itself than any other rrajor industry in the United 

States. V Given the industry's own'lack of knowledge about itself, Garrisons 

statement that "very little information has been mude public about the post- 
22 

television movie audience" seems a foregone conclusion. In 19'l4 Mae D. Hcuttif, 
wrote that Hollywood has shown "A great reluctance to disclose factual information 
with respect to its operations" and she raised a number of questions concerning 
the industry as a business and the composition of its patrons. Huettig con- 
cludes that "There are few reliable statistics available (and none of these 
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compiled by the industry itself) with regard to these questions.- 23 While 
reasons and explanations for what appears to be Hollywood's almost xeno- 
phobic attitude toward external examination and research will probably remain 
at the level of speculation and conjecture, Lincoln may have inadvertently 
tapped a responsive chord when he wrote that "The movie industry is notorious 
for its lack of accurate statistics.- 24 (it should be noted that for Huettig 
and Lincoln's discussion of "statistics" the term "research studies" may be 
justifiably substituted.) That there has been little film audience research 
conducted - either internally (i.e., by the industry itself) or externally 
(i.e., by independent researchers) - is, by now, a well-established fact. Thus, 
this portion of the paper will address itself to offering answers to the fellow-' 
ing questions: Why has there been so little research on the movie audience? 
What reasons have been offered to explain this? How valid are these reasons? 25 
These questions will be approached from two perspectives, the industry's and 
the independent scholar's. That is, why has both Hollywood and the social 
science community been reluctant to examine the movie audience? 

The Industry and Audience Research 

To assert absolutely that Hollywood has completely ignored researching its 
audience would be in error. Ramsaye recounts an anecdote involving CarlLa.nr.ie 
who inauspiciously began his film career conducting "field studies" of the 
audience for IlaJe's Tour s: 

For two days the little .man from Oshkosh [Laemmle^J stood 
down in State Street, [in Chicago^ moving just enough 
to -keep from being conspicuous, while he counted the atten- 
dance that went in to see Hale's Tours pictures. When he 
Cot through he liad an accurate notion of what kind of people 
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went to see the pictures, what hours of the day they 
found the tijiie to do it in, and how many of them 
there were per hour and per day. 26 

In a similar vein is Hampton's discussion of the development of the fiLr. ex- 
change system which: 

established a route of communication from audience through 
exhibitor to distributor and producer* enabling the nicke- 
lodeon patrons to make their wishes known to the makers of 
pictures. If spectators enjoyed a film and applauded it, 
the nickleodeon owner scurried around and tried to get » 
more like it, and if they grumbled as they left the show 
he passed on the complaints to the exchange, and the ex- 
change told the manufacturer. 27 

The initial forays by industry-connected individuals into the field of 
audience research, however, were obviously little more than shots in the dark. 
Columbia Pictures' Harry Cohn's reputed use of his seat-of-the-pants methodology, 28 
Mack Sennett's personalized "laughter scale," 29 and Albert Sindlinger's "bugging" 
of the restrooms of the theaters he operated with porters who would ask patrons 
questions about the picture currently playing, 30 - all offer little in the way 
of external validity. Nevertheless, examples of studio bosses who considered 
themselves as representative -of the audience for their pictures is, by now, the 
stuff of which legends are made 31 and, ir a certain sense, understandable. In 
the early 1900s, the medium, industry, ^d audience for the medium were all new 
and thus the initial confusion and uncertainty arong producers, which resulted 
in their extrapolating of their own responses to that of their audience, can be 
seen as a means by which (reasonable) fears of financial failure were offset. 
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Such fears were compounded by what appeared to be an extraordinarily fickle 
audience. Hampton suggests that "the orgy of extravagance that obsessed the 
studios from 1922 until 1927 , when talking pictures wrought a fresh revolution," 
in confluence with the public's "broadening of tastes, noticeable after Armis- 
tice Cay," together created an audience film-preference climate so unpredictable 
for producers that "a blind guess seemed to be as effective in predicting results 
fof the public's attraction to various film genres / as the most careful and in- 
telligent analysis." 32 It was this combination of rapid technological and 
social change that, according to Jacobs, caused the genesis of the "'cycle' in 

notion pictures, the unit of which was the ' formula' picture" as a means to at 

33 ... 
least reduce uncertainty if not ensure "sure-fire" hits. And, with this rise 

of the fomula film, it is reported, came a modicum of interest, if not sophis- 
tication, in marketing analysis: 

Movies were analyzed for the following selling points: 

(1) "Names" -- that is, stars; (2) "Production Value" 

— elaborate sets, big crowds, and other proofs of great 

expense; (3) "Story Value" ~ the huge price paid for the 

original and its great reputation as a novel or play; 

(U) "Picture Sense" — a conglomeration of all these items; 

(5) "Box Office Appeal" — plenty of all the standarized 

34 

values which had proved successful in years past. 

Unfortunately, and perhaps due to Ifollywood's doctrine of secrecy, film hintoriai 
have not recounted the methodologies (never mind the results) used in these 
analyses with any precision. By and large, such - -historical accounts are anec- 
dotal in nature and are usually presented to illustrate some joint other than 
a film audience research perspective. Thus, we learn that Harry Rapf , when he 
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was production manager at Selznick-Select and Warner Brothers, 

often authorized his chauffeur to invite airature critics 
to express opinions on new films and the chauffeur *s 
ccnmiittee consisted of carpenters , electricians, the 
studio barber, the young interne in charge of the hos- 
pital, the gate-keeper, the gymnasium masseur, and 
their wive? and children. Harry Fapf , regarding this 
audience as fairly representative of average theater 

patronage, frequently made changes to win its approval, 

35 

with gratifying box-office results. 

In this passage v;e have been offered a glimmer 4 of insight, but little of sub- 
stance, about early attempts at pretesting of movies. 

In surmary, while it would be inaccurate to assert that Hollywood lias 
entirely dismissed or disdained audience research, it may be stated that 

neither Hollywood nor film historians have been very helpful in detailing what 

36 

was done or what was found in the way of film audience analysis. One industry 
insider summarized "Commercial Practices in Audience Analysis" within the film 
colony this way: 

• . . we have usually worked in the past on the thesis 
that if we stand in the dark and throw a rock and hear 
a crash, 'we've hit the greenhouse. This is not an al- 
together dependable method. It means that if you don f t 

hear a crash, you may no longer be in the motion picture 

w • 37 
business. 

Specific reasons for the industry's own inattention to audience research 
have been detailed by several authors and will be sunvnarized here. One popular 
explanation, noted by several scholars, is that since the film industry does not 

JL A, 
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sell advertising, f, it does not need to account to anyone for the size of its 
38 

audience." Thus, unlike the broadcast or print media, measurement of the 
effects and effectiveness of the film medium as a tool for selling a product is 
superfluous. The validity of this reason, of course, may be differentially 
assessed depending upon the terms by which the purpose of cinema is conceptualized 
e.g., as an art form designed to bring aesthetic enjoyment to viewers, as a 
business designed to bring maximal return on investments, as a medium designed 
as an outlet for the creative energies of artists. 

The early popularity of films is another frequently mentioned reason for 
the industry's lack of research: 

The young industry, which could readily finance research 
projects, found little motivation to do so because the 
new, expanding rrarket was active enough to provide a highly 

» 

satisfactory volume of business for the leading firms. 
Most Motion picture executives were content to let product 
improvement and sales policies rest on their intuitive in- 
sight of what the public wanted, rather than on direct con- 

39 

tact with the consumer. 

_ **** 

Thus, in essence, it is argued that a sense of complacency was encouraged 

and reinforced by virtue cf a long-lasting period in which films were a seller's 

market: with people attending the movies in droves, the industry assumed a "who 

40 

cares why they go" posture. The weakness of such a line of reasoning, as 
history would later show, was its short-sightedness: the presumption of an 
ever-increasing, or at le£ist stable, movie audience, coupled with either ignorance 
of, or refusal to acknowledge, the possibility of other competitive media 

ERJC 13 
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(e.g., broadcasting), among other things, 41 were to prove the flimsiness of this 
rationale. 

Handel has asserted that "Hollywood, by and large, resisted the develop- 
**** ° f . Mgh ~ leVel audience ^search" and suggests that the roost frequently heard 
reason for this was that "movie making is basically an artistic endeavor." He 
quickly dismisses this reasoning as so much fluff by stating: "We would gladly 
accept this statement if the same people did not -tell us, after turning out a 
series of utterly commercial cliche pictures without batting a solitary eyelash, 
that movie making is just a business like any other." 42 

Lazarsfeld and Handel suggest that industry executives feared and dis^ 
trusted" researchers which, consequently, led to their avoidance of audience re- 
search. Laaarsfcid only states that "the executives in the movie industry are 
probably more individualistic and more distrustful cf systematic research than 
those in any other communication industry." 43 Handel offers the explanation for 
this distrust: "Some movie makers misinterpret the function of audience research. 
They see in it not an instrument for their use, but a substitute for executive 
acumen." Fear of usurpation by researchers among industry executives, however, 
was not necessarily unfounded. For instance, in the 1940s, Gallup 1 s Audience 
Research, Inc. 's 

account executives . . . tried to assume too large a status 
within the organizations they served. Instead of advising 
What decisions might be taken as a result of the audience 
studies, they often told the industry executives what to do. 45 
Nevertheless, short-sightedness, again, and an unprofessional approach to business 
arc factors militating against whole-hearted acceptance of the cogency of this 
argument for the lack of research. 
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Yet another reason for the industry's failure to pursue audience research 
has been offered by Handel: 

the industry still clings to some archaic methods of 
measuring audience reaction, such as uncontrolled sneak 
previews, preview cards, too much reliance on fan nail, 
and naturally, the mystic "feel" of the market which 
seems to reach its heights of potency in the air-con~ 
ditioned private dining rooms of Bel Air and Miami Beach. 

This is less a reason and more an excuse: industry laziness and inertia cannot 
be held as a sound reason justifying the virtually total neglect of audience 
research. 

Finally, Lazarsfeld has written that n the assumption has been that each film 

il7 

presented a new problem, and could not be considered a typical product 11 
hence the paucity of research. This statement has several implications. First, 
it is assumed that research results gathered from the study of any single film 
and its audience cannot be generalized to the next feature that unspools; i.e., 
every picture has to be sold and researched independently. Yet this belies 
the notion that 

in a business in which hunches often carry more weight than 

deiiographic research, the box office record of a particular 

kind of film in a specific theater usually determines the 

il9 

releasing pattern for most future films. 

hforeover, given the absence of research this assumption can be neither supported 
nor refuted. Second, the "uniqueness assumption" is related to the short "shelf 
. life" of notion pictures; the average exhibition run of any given film in any 
given locale is from three to five weeks. If audience research is constrained 
to a picture-by-picture basis, then the utility of such research rmy not be 
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justifiable given its cost. Again, however, these assumptions have 
not been tested. Third, the "uniqueness assumption" may be seen as 
a direct cause for the lack of general audience research: 

Determining who might comprise the audience is 
basically a back-burner project. Since it is not 
associated with a specific film, its lack of ur- 
gency causes it occasionally to get lost in the 
SO 

shuffle. u 

Basically, then, this final argument for the industry's avoidance of 
audience research can be seen as tautological: film audience research 
cannot be conducted in a general sense (or the value of such research 
would be minimal) since the "product 11 is unique and the uniqueness of 
the product, together with its short shelf life, makes such research 
of limited value. In short, research has been traditionally neglected 
since its benefits have not been revealed — or, perhaps more accurately, 
given a chance to be revealed. 

Social Science and Audience Research 

The preceding sectipn has attempted to sort out, summarize, and 
evaluate reasons why the film industry has performed so little audience 
research. In this section, the focus of analysis shifts to the in- 
dependent scholar and the social science community: again the question 
is, why has film audience research been largely neglected? 

Denis McQuail, in his introductory note to Franklin Fearing 's 
article on the "Influence of the Movies on Attitudes and Behavior," 
which was originally published in 1947, states that "the fact that it 
still reads so freshly is also a measure of how little cumulative know- 
ledge we have yet." 51 The fact that social scientists have long overlooked 
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the motion picture medium as an object for audience research cannot be doubted. 

As has already been noted, published empirical studies in professional journals 

on the film audience since 1960 are in scant supply. To take another example 

we can examine what has been collected on film audiences in book form. Sterling 
52 

and Haight present tabular data (drawn from other sources) describing "Charac- 
teristics of Motion Picture Audiences Most film history books offer a brief 
discussion of the film audience — especially from the developmental point of 

view — although such presentations are, by and large, cursory and global in 

53 

scope. Jowett's Film: The Democratic Art provides the most current and comp- 
rehensive source for film audience research in book fomu Yet even here, in 
this 461 page work, only 46 pages (as itemized in the index under "audiences 11 ) 
— or 10% — are devoted to the topic cf audiences. Moreover, Jewell 1 s discus- 
sion of one "Special Study" of the film audience contains an error of omission 

54 

which leaves the reader with an incorrect reason for why people go to the movies. 

Jowett aside, few books exist for the film audience researcher who wishes to 

uncover anpirical evidence. In terms of books which focus exclusively on the 

film audience the most recent title is Handel f s 1950 work, Hollywood Looks at Its 
55 

Audience . Thus, regardless of where one searches — books or periodicals — one 

finds little film audience research conducted by independent scholars. 

The reluctance shown by mass communications and ether scholars to investigate 

the motion picture audience may be traced to at least six factors. One frequently 

voiced reason offered for the scarcity of film audience research by independent 

scliolars is the "notorious difficulty of access to facts about the film industry 

56 

which is secretive and insular. 11 Lazarsfeld wrote that independent researchers 
do not and cannot gain access to box office returns data, which therefore "makes 
it understandable that mere descriptive audience research has not developed so 
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mueh with movies as with the other media." 57 Thus, it is argued, although at 
present film audience research is known to take place — primarily by the mar- 
keting departments of the major film producer - distributors — these data remain 
proprietary 58 and hence conceptual and theoretical advances are stymied by the 
lack of any clear-cut directions from an existing body of knowledge. On the other 
hand, this sa?.e reason ought to challenge the inquisitive scholar to begin 
vigorous investigations; for c n ^arly such research would not, as the saying goes, 
be "reinventing the wheel," since this wheel is a well-kept secret. Furthermore, 
while box office data may be of importance for some film audience research projects, 
it is certainly not the sine qua non or germane for most audience research which 
uses the social science lens to fceus on the phenomenon. Motivational research, 
to take one example, would do better to employ such constructs as frequency of - 
attendance and the importance respondents assign movie-going as a leisure activity 
in their theoretical and research designs t'nan box office or rental data. Lastly, 
complaints that the movie audience research field lacks — or is being deprived of — 
theoretical underpinnings and guidelines are flimsy excuses for lazy scholars; at 
some point in. time every research area suffered this same situation. 

The film industry's assumption, presented above, that "each film presented 

59 

a new problem, and could not be considered a typical product" may also have been 
a priori endorsed and adopted by the social science community, thereby causing re- 
searchers to neglect the field of film audience research in favor of other media 
audiences. If the "uniqueness assumption" is valid, scholars might, be justified 
in arguing that the traditional predictive and explanatory functions of theory 
(including the process of theory-building) would be inoperative, however, as was 
noted earlier, the validity of this assumption has yet to be demonstrated. More- 
over, the research interests -and purposes of the film industry are not aligned with 
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those of independent scholars: industry research may be broadly 
described as attempting to anu ar one question "How can any given 
picture best be marketed so as to achieve a profitable return on 
investment? 11 ; social scientists, on the other hand, should approach 
the film audience with an interest that extends beyond the simple 
unidimensional one-film behavioral perspective; social science 
research can and should address itself to broader cognitive, 
affective, and behavioral issues, their interrelationships, and 
the search for explanations of these issues as applied in a theo- 
retical sense. 

A third reason offered by some writers for the noninvolvement 
of independent scholars in film audience research is the diffi- 
culty or inability to attract commercial, governmental, or founda- 

6 0 

tion funding for such work. The assertion that financial support 

might 'be hard to come by for film audience studies may have an 

element of truth. Compared to other mass media, the film medium 1 s 

lobbying and self-regulatory organization (the Motion Picture 

Association of America) has neither offered the opportunity for, 

nor sought out, nor provided financial support for, independent 

research; conversely, both the National Association of Broadcasters 

and the American Newspaper Publishers Association — regardless of 

what might be their self-serving motives -- have helped to foster 

and promote audience research for their media through grants to 

6 1 

scholars. In 19*16, "fact-minded" MPAA president Eric Johnson 
established a Department of Research within the MPAA that might 
have led to the potential for involving independent scholars at 
some later time. Handel has stated that this Department had among 
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its objectives "to eliminate the guesswork which had characterized 

industry statistics" and "to engage in research projects designed 

to furnish the industry with scientific data as a basis for the 

62 

formation of policy." The Department was short-lived, however, 

as the member companies of the MPAA did not approve a key research 

6 3 

project advocated by Johnson and "the research committee , after 

sponsoring some minor interindustry statistical studies, dis- 

64 

continued its activities." However, even though there has been 

little financial support for film audience research, this still 

does not justify the inattention among independent scholars* 

While research can be costly, it is still possible even without 

external funding. Moreover, one would suspect that funding would 

be easier to attain — especially from research foundations and 

the industry — if one has a "track record" of such research. 

Jarvie has written that two reasons why the social dimensions 

of motion pictures have been paid such brief research attention 

are: (1) "vulgar associations attached to the cinema, partly due 

because of its very newness and popularity, [and (2)] the feeling 

that what little there is to be said on the subject of the socio- 

65 

logy of the cinema is trite and/or well-known." The vulgarity 

argument may have held sufficient power in the early days of the 

movies to detract research attention but this has doubtful, or 

at least limited, explanatory power. Myriad reports in the 
6 6 

popular press concerning the vulgarity, uncivilized, morally- 
threatening, and low-brow nature of the movies, as published 
in the early 1900s, can also be seen as acting as a caxalyst to 



film audience research . Perhaps the best example in support of 
this is the Payne Fund studies. As Sklar has written, the in- 
itiator of the project, William A* Short, the reform and pro- 
censorship minded director of the National Committee for Study of 
Social Values in Motion Pictures, shaped the project "from the 
beginning by his special needs and goals: to get the goods on 

R 7 

the movies, to nail them to the wall." Today the cinema has 

reached and generally been accorded the status of at least a 

mid-level art form, thereby removing the stigma and obstacle , 

for researchers. (Television has had the dubious distinction 

of usurping not only a large chunk of the cinema audience but 

also the pejorative aspects of the cinema's reputation.) The 

weakness of the triteness or well-knownness argument lies in its 

assumption of a static industry, society, and audience. 

The last explanation for the cold shoulder given to film 

audience research by social science to be advanced here suggests 

that the rapid and widespread diffusion and adaption of tele- 

visi.on, beginning in the early 1950s, "stole" j/hatever research 

interest might have been directed at the movies. Just as it has 

68 

been shown that TV affected cinema attendance, it is not co- 

j 

incidental that TV also affected social science research activity. 

1 

That is, had the introduction of television coi^e later, Handel's 
1950 Hollywood Looks at Its Audience might now be viewed as the 
harbinger^ of an active research inquiry by independent scholars 
into the film audience field rather than the dyilng gasp of an 
unfashionable field presently of interest to, only antiquarians. 
Television is, of course, a particularly attractive medium for 



audience research for many obvious and legitimate reasons. What 
is suggested here, though, is that TV's ubiquity and accessibility 
to both audiences and researchers makes it a compellingly con- 
venient medium £n contrast to motion pictures) to "do" research 
on* Simply put, film audience research isn't "where it's at, 11 
in part, because it is (or is perceived as being) less convenient, 
more difficult, and more time-consuming than television audience 
research. The pervasiveness, of television, couple^ with the 
public's attention to and appetite for the medium, is somewhat 
reminiscent of the pre-television motion picture audience; and 
perhaps recognizing the neglect it had shown the field of movie 
audience research, the social science community was quick to 
avoid making the same mistake with television. In any case, 
television audience research, while providing much needed infor- 
mation, may have also functioned — inadvertently maybe to 
redirect the course of research away from the movie audience. 
Ill: Four Areas for Further Research 
Given the rather unstructured and unfocused state of the 
existing body of film audience literature, numerous diverse 
research endeavors could be enumerated for the future. This 
section will be selective, however, in its suggestions for such 
future film audience research studies: presented here are fovr 

eas in need of research attentior). These particular areas for 
discussion were selected for primarily theoretical reasons. 
Antecedent Conditions to ^ovie-Going 

Several studies have inquired as to the salience individuals 

attribute to a number of film-specific variables which, in turn, 

69 

may help to determine their particular movie-going experience. ' 
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Most studies of this nature have found that respondents evaluate 
subject matter as the most important factor in determining whether 
or not to see a movie and, conversely, behind-the-screen produc- 
tion personnel (e.g. , producer, director, screenwriter) as the 
least important. In addition to this research on the importance 
of various variables in the film choice decision process, it has 
long been recognized that contemporary movie-goers are far more 
selective in their film attendance behavior than were their counter- 
parts when the medium was at its height in popularity. The find- 
ings of several reports support the concept of a discriminating 
audience: for most individuals, movie-going appears to be a 
directionally specific activity; people go to a movie, not the 
movies. Thus, we have some insight as to the salience and pre- 
dictive capacity of a host of variables as they relate xo a 
specific film-going experience once an individual has decided to 
attend a movie (as opposed to engaging in some other activity). 
This body of research presumes that the decision to alter exist- 
ing activities — either immediately or sometime in the future 

had already been reached by the individual. What this literature 
has not attempted to analyze is a central motivation theory cues- 
tion: What specific conditions determine how an individual 
initially becomes motivated to engage in movie-going as an activity? 
In other words, what is it about motion pictures — or a particular 
motion picture — that gives rise to an individuals change of 
behavior? 

Movie audiences, their behavior, and their motives for their 
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behavior, represent an interesting phenomenon from points of view 
of the leisure activity and consumption. Movies are a consumer 
product, unlike many other products, that do not offer "trial- 
ability ♦ " Also, the film consumer typically enters into a 
"consumption agreement/situation" with little precise knowledge 
of the commodity itself; while the form is perhaps familiar, the 
exact content remains enigmatic. Further, with movies, unlike 
other consumer products, few "repeat purchases" (i.e., attendance) 
of the same product (i.e., movie) are likely to occur. Addi- 
tionally, movie selection and attendance is a costly commitment 
in terms of time, finances, and effort r i.e., one goes to a movie 
as opposed to sitting down to watch TV). Moreover, the "uniqueness 
assumption," discussed above, postulates that each movie is a 
product unlike other products within the same class and has unique 
characteristics. Thus, while a facial tissue is pretty much the 
same whether the brand name is Kleenex* Scott, or generic, the 
same cannot be said for motion pictures. If there are key 
differences between films, which may exert differential influences 
in terms of motivation and decision-making, as the uniqueness 
assumption would hypothesize, these differences would tend to 
limit the gencralizability of the results of individual movie 
motivational research studies . Finally, the most common attendance 
unit is the couple (as opposed to either going alone or as part of 
a large group). This, therefore, might tend to affect the attend- 
ance decision and specific film to be attended processes; such 
processes might involve exponentially larger numbers of variables 
simply by one or more additional persons entering into the decision 



process* It may be that such involvement is in some cases 
direct (e.g., such as through verbal discussion) or indirect 
(e.g., such as one individual planning attendance in view of 
such considerations as appropriateness for dating activities and 
the needs, desires, and preferences of the other). 

All of the points raised above presently exist at the level 
of speculation. While conjecture may be cognitively stimulating, 
research studies need to be designed to begin to address these 
issues for purposes of theory-building. 

Contexts of the Kovie Experience 

Movie-going is not an isolated activity. Regardless of 
whether the individual elects to attend alone or in the corpany 
of others, the physical ambience of the theater, the form of 
exhibition, and a host of other factors may play important roles 
in determining not only attendance decisions but also the film 
experience itself. Just as one would not attempt to interpret, 
in any meaningful and valid sense, nonverbal communicative be- 
havior without the benefit of context, so too film audience re- 
search needs to consider and address the role of varying contexts 
of the movie experience. 

Intuitively it makes sense to assert that motives for attend- 
ance and gratifications derived (to name but two possible research 
directions) will vary depending upon different film contexts. But 
the present state of the art in audience research has, by and large 
remained at the intuitive level. Whatever the benefits of intui- 
tively appealing exegeses, they are no substitute for systematical! 
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conducted research* Armchair philosophy needs to be supported or 

refuted on the basis of empirical reality. 

One context in need of audience research attention is the 

different forms of exhibition. What differences and similarities 

in composition, for instance, can be identified between the audience 

that attends first- and those who attend subsequent-run pictures? 

In 1955 Smythe et al. 71 reported their study of the audience for 

first run films; to date this study has not been replicated nor 

has there been a study conducted comparing first- to subseq\ient-run 

movie audiences. Similarly, research has, for the most part, 

failed to examine the audience for art films, cult films (e.g., 

72 

The Rocky Horror Picture Shew ) , and other specific film-types. 

In fact, with the exception of governmentally sponsored research 
7 3 

on portography , few investigations have sought to study and 

describe the. audiences for specific types of films. A third film 

context on which little audience research has K een reported is the 

74 

type of exhibition hall: e.g., drive-ins, single screen, and 
multiplexes . 

Thus, the argument presented here is that a multitude of 
contextual dimensions are in need of research attention. It should 
be noted that such research need not — and ought not — be con- 
strained to an asymmetric perspective (i.e., what does the con- 
text "do" to the audience?). Rather, a transactional research 
design may prove to be a richer and morr meaningful point of view. 
Here we would ask questions such as: How does the audience go 
about constructing its own film context? Kow does the audience 1 s 
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construction interface with an existing (e.g., physical) context? 
Public Preference for Movie-Type s 

The third research issue concerns the public's taste in movies. 
What kinds of films does the public enjoy? Why? How are film 
preferences developed? Why do tastes and preferences for various 
types of films change? 

Unlike the two research issues presented above, a good deal 
of research attention has been directed toward uncovering people's 
preferences for various story-types. 75 However, the methods used 
to discern taste preferences by researchers in this area tend to 
be unreliable and the coding categories non -comparable (thereby 
making trend analyses, for instance, impossible). One thing, at 
least, is abundantly clear: the public is very familiar with the 
many labels assigned to film-types (e.g., mystery, science fiction, 
musical, comedy) and has little trouble identifying their favorites 
and least favorites. The problem for researchers comes in inter- 
preting the meaning that various individuals attach to these various 
labels and understanding the discriminations people make between 
the labels (e.g., what is the difference between films classified 
as thrillers, mysteries, and suspense?). 

The problem of sorting-out film- type labels into meaningful, 
mutually exclusive, and exhaustive categories has been pointed 
out by other researchers. Smythe et al. , for instance, note that 
"there is... a presumptive fuzziness (in the psychological and 
semantic sense of validity) in the meaning of names given program 
types by the respondents." 76 Their study used open-ended questions 
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to determine film- type preferences. On the other hand, Lazarsfeld 
pointed out that if movie types were precoded (close-ended response 
options), experimental work and conceptual clarification were also 
needed : 

If we ask, "What type of movie do you like best?" the 

answers depend upon the way the movie types are 

classified and upon the respondents 1 understanding 

7 7 

of the terms we are using. 

An understanding of the public's preference for different types 
of films is important insofar as it would help 6 scholars in develop- 
ing a theory of the motives for movie-going. Further, such informa- 
tion might also find application in the measurement of attitudes 
toward motion pictures (discussed below). Here it can be noted 
that content analysis, coupled with such tools as the semantic 
differential and multidimensional scaling, suggest a method which 
could be used to clarify how the audience conceptualizes film- 
types. 

Attitude Toward Motion Picture s 

As was briefly noted earlier, one plausible explanation for 

the dramatic decline in weekly film admissions is that a shift in 

movie-goers 1 attitude toward the medium has occurred. In general, 

one clear purpose and use of attitude measurement is that of pre- 

78 

dieting behavior. Such predictions may be advanced through an 
understanding of the characteristics and values individuals expect 
to find, or associate with, when engaging in a particular activity 
(e.g. t movie attendance). However, systematic study of people's 
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attixudes toward movies has been scant; a much greater research 

emphasis has been placed on the flip-side of the attitude coin 

79 

(i.e., studies which ask "What do movies do to patrons?"). 

The few attitude-toward-movies studies that have been reported, 

when placed in a historical context, show an unmistakable trend. 

Based on the extant literature, the public T s attitude toward movies 

can be seen as shifting from a highly favorable one as reported 

by Williams in 1933, to a more tepid response as was documented 

by Patel f s 1952 study and Panda and Kanungo T s 1962 report, and 

finally, to Austin 1 s (1981) finding of a somewhat unfavorable 

attitude. 80 The shift in attitudinal direction since the earliest 

research study to the most recent parallels the declining number 

of admissions over the years* While acknowledging the dangers of 

ex post facto explanations, the intuitive appeal and face validity 

of such an interpretation cannot be ignored. That is, this parallel 

shift may suggest that movie attendance has declined because of an 

81 

increasingly unfavorable attitude toward films. The causes for 
this change in attitude direction can only be speculated on, un- 
fortunately, since research was not performed on this topic. 

Several related attitude research directions may also be 
briefly identified here. First, and most urgently, construction 
of a reliable, valid, and contemporary movie attitude scale is 

needed. Such a scale should be developed and designed keeping in 

82 

mind the multidimensional aspects of attitude. A second area in 
need of investigation is that of discovering the process of forma- 
tion and change of attitude toward movies. How many exposures to 
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the medium are required before an individual forms a firm attitude? 
What variables might affect a shift in this attitude? How does" 
the social context affect attitude formation and change? Further- 
more, the well-documented observation that interpersonal contact 
affects individual's choice of movie, 83 as well as their evaluation 
of movies, raises the question: What role does interpersonal 
influence play in affecting attitude toward films? 

A third direction for future attitude research has to do with 
a drawback to all of the existing attitude toward movies research. 
All of these studies have used either high school or college 
students as respondents. The issue of external (especially pop- 
ulation) validity, and the limitations to the results gathered 
with samples composed of such individuals — in addition to factors 
such as the demand characteristics of the setting in which the 
scales were administered -- are obvious. While it can be argued 

that since the majority of filmgoers fall within the high school- 

85 

college age bracket, therefore "for film research, the college 

student may be more representative than students used in other 
8 6 

research," this overlooks the importance of understanding the 
entire population's attitude toward the medium (especially non- 
movie-goers and infrequent movie goers). Thus, attitude measure- 
ment performed on samples having a greater range of stratification 
and demographic attributes is needed. 

IV: Conclusions 
Presented in thi^ paper was (1) a rationale for the systematic 
study of the film audience, (2) explanations why both the industry 
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and social science community have neglected film audience research, 
as well as the validity of these explanations, and (3) four theo- 
retically important topics for future research in this field. In . 
general it can be concluded that the reasons typically offered for 
the lack of film audience research are, at best, weak. Further, 
by viewing the four topics for further research as heuristic, one 
can see that much work needs to be done. 

Methodologically, the domain of film audience research demands 
that a variety of approaches and tools be used. It should be 
italicized that in going about the business of performing research 
and building theory in this area, the researcher must actively 
avoid the temptation to become married to either a particular tool 
or design since no one research method is without its drawbacks. 
As Webb et al., state: "...the issue is not choosing among individual 
methods. Rather it is the necessity for a multiple operationalism, 

a collection of methods combined to avoid sharing the same weak- 
8 7 

nessesses." Thus, the often presented choice between quantitat- 
ive and qualitative approaches, for instance, can be seen for 
what it is: a spurious, artificial, constraint externally imposed. 
Just as number-crunching is not the answer, .the same can be said 
for the qualitative perspective. 

Perhaps the strongest methodological argument to b? advanced 
here is that film audience researchers must get out of the class- 
room and the laboratory and into the field. The phenomenon of 
interest needs to be studied in the richness of its natural en- 
vironment. This environment, as was suggested earlier, needs to 
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be understood for its own sake as well as to assist researchers 
in the interpretation and explanation of data gathered outside of 
the natural context. All too often researchers have relied on 
the comfort and convenience of the sterile classroom or the mail 
or telephone survey. Such research settings, far removed from 
where the phenomenon under investigation occurs, limit the ex- 
ternal validity of the research results; and, more important, 
usually offer only an incomplete (or, worse, distorted) 

image of the behavior or the motives for behavior. 

Earlier it was noted that most people, when asked how im- 
portant a number of variables were to their most recent movie 
attendance, report that the film's theme or plot was the most 
important variable. In and of itself this finding is probably 
not too surprising; it is also, however, illogical. People might 0 
be expected to refer to film content as the key determinant in 
their attendance decision ex post fac to. However, one cannot 
possibly have first-hand knowledge of a film's plot prior to 
actually viewing the film itself. Thus, the influence of "plot" 
in drawing attention to and attendance at a given film is probably 
embedded in and dependent upon other variables (e.g., inter- 
personal interaction, reading of reviews, viewing and reading 
advertisements, seeing trailers, etc.). Field studies — . inter- 
views with patrons in line, before they see the picture they are 
queued up for — might, for instance, find a decrease in the 
frequency with which the film's plot is mentioned as an important 
variable in the attendance decision process. Moreover, personal 
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interviews with patrons would provide the opportunity to follow-; 

up and probe a response such as "theine/plot 11 to ascertain the 

underlying means by which patrons gained their perception of film 

content (unlike the printed survey). In short, the application 

of multiple methodologies, under a variety of conditions, all 

directed at understanding a given aspect of the movie audience, 

would tend to increase the meaningfulness of the data gathered. 

The final paragraphs of this paper focus on theory vis-a-vis 

film audience research. At present, it is clear, we not only 

find ourselves with little audience research per se, but also 

devoid of theory. The cause(s) of this present state of affairs 

could be speculated on (it may be, for instance, a case of re- ' 

ciprocal causation) , but the value to be derived from such 

speculation may not be so compelling as to warrant the effort. 

Moreover, regardless of the precise reascn(s) for the atheorexical 

state of film audience research, the consequences are abundantly 

lucid. Without the guidance of theory, research falls prey to 

justifiable and well-deserved criticism aimed at its meaningless- 

8 8 

ness and unconnectedness . The need for theoretical underpinnings 
is urgent. 

Rather than taking, for instance, the shotgun empiricism 
approach to research, film audience investigators must begin by 
using existing theory as a means to develop film audience theory. 
An example will help to underscore and clarify this point. One 
might reasonably pose the question: What accounts for the v^ist, 
immediate, popularity of some films, such as Raiders of the Lost 
Ark, as compared to the less immediate popularity of a film such 
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as Breaking Away? Another way of asking this same question would 
be.: Why do some films "catch on" with the public so quickly, 
others more slowly, and others not at all? The scholar seeking 
an answer to this question might fruitfully draw research hypotheses 
and design considerations from the literature of at least two 
theories: diffusion of innovations and Expectancy X Value. The 
point is not simply to seek confirmation of any theory but rather 
to "check the fit" and then go about designing follow-up studies 
to "improve the fit" using, as appropriate, tenets of the same 
theory or hypotheses drawn from other existing or developing 
theories. V 

Finally, the argument and example offered above was not 
presented to suggest that film researchers become the beggars of 
social science: i.e., taking theoretical handouts from other 
disciplines. Instead, what is being proposed is that film audience 
research apply the available literature and evidence as a lens 
through which to focus on the properties of the film audience. 
This approach allows film scholars to determine what is truly 
unique to the field and what is shared with other disciplines. 
From this point the development of a theory of film audience can 
begin. 
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